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THE Viper ELECTION: 
WHAT IT MEANS. 


FeLttow RepuBLicaNs OF THE SouTH: 

Not since the proclaniation of emancipation has an event 
of so much significance occurred in our politics as the recent 
election in Virginia. What does it mean, and what is its 
lesson? [f it had been an ordinary contest for political 
power, it would have received no more than the casual 
notice usual in such oceasions. If it had been a contest 
only between the warring factions of the old Democratic 
party of the State about the State debt, in which the Re- 
publicans happened to take sides with one of the factions 
to give it the victory, the affair would have been trifling 
and evanescent. This election has a meaning; it has a 
philosophy. It is neither local nor accidental, but the inevi- 
table result of underlying moral causes. Its importance is 
deeper than any question between Readjuster and Funder, 
and wider than the territory of Virginia. It is the pre- 
cursor of a break-up in the Solid South, and proclaims the 
political emancipation of the Southern people. Lincoln 
freed four millions of human beings from bodily servitude, 
but of necessity their minds and souls were left enslaved 
to the old oligarchy which has always ruled and now rules 
the South. Mahone has proclaimed the emancipation of 
millions of white men in the South, whose mental slavery 
has been little less galling than that of the blacks. 
Mahone has appeared to finish the work of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On the merits of the local issue between the Readjusters 
and Funders, as I have understood it, the judgment of an 
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impartial world will be apt to go with the party that has been 
successful, Virginia was the theatre,of protracted hostili- 
ties. War desolated her fields and dried up her resources. 
Peace has not yet built up her waste places, nor restored 
prosperity. War divided her territory, but did not divide 
the responsibility for the heavy public debt that hung over 
the State. Peace has not changed the situation, nor recti- 
fied the wrong. With divided territory, diminished popu- 
lation and resources since the war, the whole burden of 
the debt has been left to rest on the people of old Virginia. 
What wonder that there should be dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness under this feeling of injustice. 

Just what will be done, or what ought to be done, with 
the question, I am not here to say; but I am satisfied the 
final solution will be on some basis acceptable to the public 
creditors and consistent with the impoverished condition of 
the people. The party that has had the conscience and 
manhood to take the despised black man by the hand and 
protect him in his rights, and which proposes to educate 
his children, will never have the meanness to repudiate a 
just debt. Bankruptcy is not repudiation, but is based on 
principles of the highest morality. It lifts a crushing load 
from the shoulders of the unfortunate, and invites him to 
re-enter the race of life with new energy and new hope, a 
benefit to society as well as himself. The same principle 
is applicable to a State, which is but an aggregate of indi- 
viduals. 

And, pray, what advantage did the Funders offer to the 
public creditors which should sanetify them as the honest 
debt-payers, and stigmatize the Readjusters as dishonest 
repudiators? They, too, insisted that West Virginia should 
assume one-third of the debt. They declared in their plat- 
form that a new bond should be issued bearing a less rate 
of interest. They said the present rate of taxation, which 
is barely sufficient to run the State government, should not 
be increased. They have had the government in their 
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hands lohg enough to show their purposes, but have left no 
record except to default on the interest and to rob the 
children of the State of the sacred school fund. No, my 
friends, it was not a fear of damage to the State credit, but 
a fear of the loss of power that disturbs the raging Bour- 
bon. They read the handwriting; they see the entering 
wedge that is to split asunder the solid political edifice 
which they have reared on persecution, crime, and fraud at 
the South, and their knees tremble like those of Belshazzar 
on his throne of skulls. They feel it is 
“A barren sceptre in their gripe— 

Thence to be wrenched by an anlineal hand, 

No son of theirs succeeding.” 

Let no squeamish conscience imagine that by its support 
of the Mahone movement the National Republican party 
is committed to any form of repudiation in Virginia. It is 
committed to this new departure in Southern politics— 
nothing more. Indeed the public opinion that stands be- 
hind Mahone in Virginia has long since passed beyond the 
question of the State debt. It has earnestly entered the 
great contest between the opposing moral forces that sepa- 
rate the two National Political parties. 

History teaches that in all political coalitions the radical 
and aggressive element always directs and controls them. 
When the young nobility of England had their quarrel 
with the Stuarts and called in the Roundheads to aid them 
in the fight against the Royal Prerogative, it was soon 
found that Puritan ideas had taken the lead, and the con- 
test continued until the pretensions of the Crown were not 
only denied and resisted, but Royalty itself was overthrown, 
and the Commonwealth was established under Cromwell. 
The reaction came, it is true, which restored Monarchy, 
because a Republic was not in accord with the temper of 
the British people. But no Bourbon reaction will ever 
resist this liberal movement at the South, because it ac- 
cords with the genius of our institutions. 
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In our own glorious Revolution of 1776, the object at first 
was not a Republic, but to secure to Americans the rights 
of British subjects, representation with taxation by Parlia- 
ment. But the ball once started, the radical thinkers and 
writers of the day came to the surface and educated the 
popular mind up to the higher plane of liberty and inde- 
pendence, A pertinent illustration is nearer at hand. When 
the Republican party in this country was formed by a coali- 
tion of original abolitionists, free-soil Whigs, and free-soil 
Democrats, the avowed object was to resist the pretensions 
of the slave power, and to prevent the extension of slavery 
into the Territories. And when it was charged that the 
necessary consequences of the formation of such a party 
would be a war between the North and South, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the civil and political equality of the 
negroes with the whites, the charge was denied with indig- 
nation by all except the original abolitionists. Yet we 
have all lived not only to see but to rejoice over these re- 
sults. Why? Because the Republican party was driven 
by the inexorable logic of events to the legitimate conclu- 
sion of its own premises. It is thus that Liberty always 
lashes up her halting followers to just and righteous results. 

There will be many starting-points in the South from 
Bourbonism, but they will all culminate in Republicanism. 
The leaven of Republican ideas leavens the whole lump. 
Radical and aggressive ideas will dominate all others. The 
germinating principle may be sown in objectionable ground, 
but the growth will be healthy and sound. As in nature 
we sometimes see repulsive forms nestling in débris in the 
chrysalis state, develop, grow, and expand into things of 
beauty, to soar upward and flash their wings in the sun- 
light of heaven. 


Tue New Souru. 


The yeal significance, my friends, of the Virginia elec- 
tion is, an upheaval of social forces, and the alignment 
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of whites as well as blacks on the basis of true pacification 
and nationality. Mahone is important only as the repre- 
sentative of the new ideas that are at work. He is but a 
necessary development in the progress of the great conflict 
between opposing systems of civilization. Every transi- 
tion period in great social and political changes has devel- 
oped the leaders who are to guide the new forces to suc- 
cessful results. The great religions reformation would have 
come without Martin Luther, but he appeared at the proper. 
time to lead and direct a movement that changed the moral 
and political face of the world. There would have been 
liberty without Patrick Henry, but events threw him upon 
the surface of the revolution to nerve the arms and fire the 
hearts of the patriots. The great Virginia leader of the 
present day comes from the contest covered with personal 
laurels, and has linked his name with a cause that will im- 
mortalize him in our history; but personal considerations 
pale into insignificance before the grandest question of our 
times. He cannot even be said to be original in the wise 
policy which he has persuaded the good people of Vir- 
ginia to adopt. 

Abraham Lincoln saw at the close of the war that un- 
less the whites of the South could be divided, party contests 
down there would soon degenerate into a war of races. It 
was plainly the interest as well as the duty of the South to 
submit and acquiesce in the just results of the war. Wise 
statesmanuship should have suggested the policy of co-ope- 
ration with the conquering. power in the work of rehabilita- 
tion at the close of the war and in readjusting the dislocated 
fabric of Southern society. Lincoln intended to present 
this opportunity to the Southern people, and I believe if 
he had lived it wonld have been accepted. He had the 
confidence of the North, and had the respect of the think- 
ing men of the South. Lincoln’s plan was to organize a 
nucleus in each of the seceding States, composed of the 
loyal and submissive elements of Southern whites, with , 
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graduated suffrage for the freedmen, to be extended in the 
process of assimilation to all citizens, without regard to 
their antecedents in the war, who might be willing to co- 
operate for the restoration of order, peace, and good gov- 
ernment in those States. If was to be on the true princi- 
ple of development from within which underlies our insti- 
tutions, just as Mahone is doing in Virginia; not by envel- 
opment from without, which unfortunately became a polit- 
ical necessity for the time being, to counteract the reaction- 
ary purposes of the old Democratic party. The North would 
have been charitable and forbearing, disposed to lend a 
helping hand in the work of resuscitation, while the South 
would have been lifted out of the old sectional groove and 
forsaken the lost eause. There was abundant material in 
the South for such a plan of reconstruction. Out of the 
nine million inhabitants of the seceding or rebellious 
States there were about two million who had owned the 
slaves. Of these about twenty-five thousand owned the 
most of them, and constituted the famous * Slave Power” 
or “ Oligarchy ” at the South, before which the Press, the 
Pulpit, the Bar, the Forum, the Literature, the efficient en- 
ginery of public opinion everywhere, bowed in implicit obedi- 
ence, which dominated the South and controlled our national 
polities for half a century before the war. The seven mill- 
ions owned slaves, but they were few, and mixed almost 
on an equality with the members of the family. A. large 
proportion of this class owned no slaves, and were wholly 
without social or political significance. ‘The master class had 
no bills of sale on their bodies, but their minds and souls 
were as much shackled by the policy of the oligarchy as were 
those of the blacks. Without property or education, they 
were only distinguished from the slaves by race and color. 
Right here was, and is to-day, the difficult problem in 
this Southern question. The calculating leaders of South- 
ern opinion always saw the advantage to their tactics in 
this race relation, and were not slow to use it to keep in 
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hand the non-slaveholding whites. The real interests of 
these whites were as opposite from the policy and purpo- 
ses of the slaveholders as were thuse of the slaves. ‘To- 
day they are as opposite to the reigning Bourbon dynasty 

as are those of the freedmen. Every thinking mind that 
has looked into this Southern problem must be struck with 

one important fact: the total absence in most of the old 

slaveholding States of anything like a middle class. This 
is the main cause of the delay in the work of reconstruction. 

A single interest in slavery times controlled public opinion 

and dictated public policy. The present oligarchy of Bour- 
bonism does the same thing now. Ont of this former nonde- 
script and powerless white population a middle class may 

be created which in time will make the South what the 

North has always been, free and prosperous common wealths. 

Had it been understood that Republican reconstruction did 

not mean negro supremacy, or social race equality, there 

would have been no dillieulty, Let it be understood now 

that Republican ascendency does not mean any such 
thing, it will not be difficult to organize liberal movements 
all over the South, and lbuild up a party down there that 
will successfully antagonize the Deniocratie party. Ma- 
hone has sueceeded beeause he rallied this neglected white 
element. The Republicans in the South failed before him 

because they did not reach it. The color line was forced 

upon the country by the solidity of Southern opinion, and 

nothing could ever have broken it but this bold and saga- 

cious movement of the great Virginia leader. 


ARTHUR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The great Emancipator was cut off at the threshold of his 
wise policy for the South. But he was not alone in his 
statesmaulike views. General Grant, a Napoleon in poli- 
ties us well as in war, entertained similar opinions. He 
made every effort to induce the Southern leaders to co- 
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operate with him in bringing order, peace, and prosperity to 
that distracted section, Grant wanted to break the color 
line. -He wanted a party down there such as Mahone has 
developed. And he would have succeeded but for North- 
ern gush and cowardice, which disarmed kim, and left the 
South to solidity in its Bourbonism. Under the weak and 
canting Hayes this policy culminated in a solid South, A 
solid North has since spoken in rebuke of this cowardice 
and hypocrisy, and has again prepared the way for a true 
settlement of this great Southern question. 

What was impossible under Lincoln, time has made pos- 
sible under Arthur. What was premature under Grant is 
now ripe fruit ready to be plucked by Arthur. What was 
lost by Hayes may be regained by Arthur. If our young 
and popular President would do a bold, yet wise and saga- 
cious aet, he will take up the unaccomplished policy of Lin- 
coln and Grant and carry it to a successful conclusion. 
Consistently with his high office he can do much to aid and 
extend the movement so auspiciously begun in Virginia 
into all the States of the South. It will stamp him as a 
statesman of the first order, and mark him as the. rising 
man of the times. He can establish pacification on a broad 
and lasting basis of truth and justice, remove race animos- 
ities, and restore fraternal feelings between the sections 
which will make his administration the most successful and 
brilliant in our history. 


Wuat THE WAR IAS SETTLED. 


The late war was something more than the suppression 

of a rebellion; more than the overthrow of the Confeder- 
-acy. It was a revolution of the most radical character, by 
which society in the South has been torn up by the roots. 
The civil wars of England were long and bloody, but they 
made no change in the fabric of society. The revolution 
in France sprang from the conflicting interests and passions 
of opposing orders and caste, but the warring elements 
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were all of the same race, and it was not long after the close 
of the conflict till society was again erystallized into shape 
and order. In the South the old labor system has been 
overthrown; the slaves have- not only been made citizens, 
but they have been raised to equality before the law with 
their former masters ; while the social system to which the 
people had always been accustomed has been supplanted 
by another, ‘his is the reason why the work of reconcili- 
ation and of adaptation to the new order of things has been 
so slow. Men in the South could readily be for the Union 
and the flag, but they could not at once accept a situation 
which introduced them to new ideas and new habits. Sew- 
ard said there was an “irrepressible conflict between freedom 
and slavery.’ Lincoln stated the question better when he 
said: «A house divided against itself cannot stand, It 
must all beconie one thing or all the other.” The real 
conflict lay deeper down thau Seward placed it. It was 
not slavery; it was not State Rights that caused the war. 
These were incidents rather than causes. 

By the steady operation of causes arising mainly from 
the institution of slavery (the fact of slavery rather—it was 
not an institution) for two hundred years, the North and 
the South came to be as diflerent as any two nations or 
peoples could be; a difference that could have no solution 
but surrender of one to the other, or open war. Different 
systems of civilization prevailed. One starting at Plymouth 
Rock, full of life and activity, acting in an aggregate ca- 
pacity for public purposes, with something like paternal 
powers of government, and often trenching on the domain 
of individual right, has always been the system that has 
characterized the free States of the North. It presents in 
the typical New England town the purest democracy the 
world has ever known, and it follows the descendants of 
the New-Englander wherever they go. It was built on the 
basis of freedom. Labor divided with capital. It is con- 
sistent with the greatest energy and power, and at the same 
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time with the largest liberty of the citizen, because the 
highest education goes with it to teach the just restraints 
of conscience and moderation, while all excesses of power 
must stop at the barriers of written constitutions. It has 
crowded out the last vestiges of the opposing system that 
took root in our earlier history in some of the Western 
States, and is to-day quietly working and pushing its way 
from the Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico. It wiil not 
stop till it overlaps the Continent. It is the tread of the 
historic Northman, before which all opposing forces must 
disappear. 

The other system, starting at June was of an 
opposite nature, which developel a strong individuality, 
and regarded the functions of government as few and 
simple, in which there was little or no public spirit, or con- 
certed action for the public good, and which has lagged far 
behind the other. This is the system that has characterized 
the South, and it was founded on slavery. Capital owned 
its labor. The former merges the individual more in the 
community, but it develops a higher advancement and 
produces higher prosperity, and, when properly restrained, 
is consistent with the highest degree of personal liberty. 
The latter sinks the State below the individual, and leaves 
all action to the voluntary principle. It dwarfs enterprise, 
neglects public schools, and stops improvements; and while 
it inspires great personal independence and cultivates ease, 
it destroys all public spirit and leaves the community stag- 
nant. One was the land of the hardy sons of toil; the other 
of elegant leisure. Northern society was thoronghly dem- 

ocratic; Southern society was essentially baronial and thor- 
oughly aristocratic. 

The Republican party represents the one—the Demo- 
cratic party the other., The two systems have clashed, and 
the defeated one must go to the wall. A new Nation has 
been born of the war, which is to be homogenized on the 
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basis of free labor and equal rights. No political reaction: 
of Bourbonism can reverse the decree. 

Well has it been said that war legislates. It may also 
be truthfully said that war sometimes civilizes and enlight- 
ens. It dispels prejudice and communicates knowledge. 
Tt was the Norman invader and conqueror, with bayonet 
in hand, that prodded up the phlegmatie Saxon to a higher 
civilization, and left a cross of blood that laid the founda- 
tion for the glory of England. His sword freed the slaves 
of the feudal lord, and prepared the way for that great 
middle class in England on whose foundation has been 
reared the splendid superstructure of British prosperity 
and power. The Crusaders, wild and chimerical as they 
appear to us, left the seeds of a higher Christian life around 
the altars of Saracen idolatry. The semi-barbarous Mam- 
alukes, that hung like eagles on the serried ranks of Na- 
poleon at the battle of the Pyramids, carried to their rude 
huts something of the superior civilization of the French- _ 
man, The Republican armies of France, that shot like a 
bolt of destiny across the tracts of feudalism, planted a 
political dynamite under every throne in Europe. The 
star of Napoleon went down at Waterloo, but the seminal 
principles of freedom borne upon his bayonets took root 
in the very ashes of defeat, and are destined to fructify 
and expand until the fulfillment of the prediction of the 
great warrior-statesman, when Europe shall be Republican, 
but not Cossack. 

In the four years of war between the North and South 
the people of the two sections came to know more of each 
other than by all the debates in Congress and all the books 
and newspapers of the country for the past fifty years. 
The few Union soldiers who remained in the South at the 
close of the war to make it their home have done more for 
her people than the Democratic party through its whole his- 
tory. They and the Northerners who followed them have 
transformed the decaying cities of the South into the like- 
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ness of Northern thrift and prosperity, and gone into the 
cotton and cane fields to furnish examples of improved 
methods of agriculture, The full fruition of all the knowl- 
edge imparted will soon be seen when the factory, the 
school-house, the church, the railroad, and the telegraph 
shall dot and permeate every corner of the South; when the 
pistol will be thrown away for the spelling-book, and the 
hardier growth of Northern civilization shall he gratted 
on the tender stock of Southern ease. 

The war has not only changed social systems; it has 
revolutionized the political fabric. It vigorously seized 
sapon that great question which was evaded rather than 
settled by the Convention of 1787, and which has contin- 
ued a fruitful subject of dispute and alienation between the 
sections. The war has settled that question forever; I 
mean the question «hether we are a Nation or a Confeder- 
acy. The sections and the two parties representing them 
have always been divided into two schools of interpreta- 
tion—the school of Jefferson and Calhoun and the school 
of Hamilton and Webster. The former maintained the 
theory of State sovereignty, or confederation, with the 
remedies of nullification and secession for supposed State 
wrongs; the latter insisted upon the opposite theory of 
nationality or consolidation, or the doctrine of a social 
compact among all the people within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, instead of a State leagne, or a single supreme 
political community, divided into States only as States are 
divided into counties, constituting a paramount and su- 
preme government of the Union or Nation, in which the 
majority have the right to rule under the limitatious of the 
Constitution; and that if the minority has a supposed or 

‘real grievance, or complains of the exercise of a disputed 
power, it has not the right of State interposition or of seces- 
sion, but must appeal to the ballot-box, seek redress in the 
courts, or be driven into revolution or rebellion, as in all 
other governments. -In briefer words, one school held that 
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‘sovereignty resides in the body of the people of the States 
separately considered, while the other held that sovereignty 
resides in the people of the United States in their aggre- 
gate capacity. 

The Democratic party, as a rule, has always held to the 
doctrine of the school of State Rights, as interpreted by the 
great masters and teachers of the party. Some Northern 
Democrats, it is true, discovered a system of logie by which 
they accepted the Jeffersonian theory but denied its con+ 
clusions. I confess I never understood it. Other Demo- 
crats of the North have discovered a sort of hermaphrodite 
sovereignty, or two distinct peoples—one of the States, the 
other of the Nation—existing at the same time, with spheres 
separately detined, and capable of moving in perfect con- 
cord, although they might collide on a question involving 
sovereignty itself. This was always mysterious to me, and 
displays at least an ingenuity equal to the man who ean 
demonstrate that two substances can occupy the same space 
at the same time; or that you can divide a circle or a 
square, and still preserve the mathematical figure intact. 
I can understand’ how the exercise of the powers of sov- 
ereignty may be divided between the States and the Na- 
tional Government, giving some powers to the States and 
others to the United States, as has always been done in our 
system of government; but to divide sovereignty itself is 
to annihilate it.« The zealous States Rights Democrats of 
the North who helped the Republicans right vigorously to 
shoot State Rights to pieces, have made the remarkable 
discovery that they can shoot one way and vote another, 
while the consistent Republican continues to vote as he shot. 

The war amendments to the Constitution settle this 
vexed question by recognizing and declaring all persons * 
born or naturalized in the Bioitod States to be’citizens of 
the same, and by providing for their security and protection, 
thas constituting a single body politic of the whole ae 
tion of the United States. 
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The citizens of the several States are made citizens of* 
the United States; whereas, before the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment, they were only citizens of the 
United States becanse they were citizens of the several 
States. The relation has been completely reversed. First 
an American citizen, then a citizen of the State, is to be 
hereafter the doctrine. It is no longer a question of State 
rights, but of individual rights. It is no longer a question 
of State comity, but of national protection. The people of 
all the States are now brought under the paramount au- 
thority of the Nation, for all the purposes of the National 
government. The old provisions of the Constitution re- 
main—that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the several 
States; but they are no longer to be claimed as such, but 
rather as the rights under the law of every American citi- 
zen, Which may be enforced by appropriate legislation of 
the National government. Asit used to be, if a State made 
any law or regulation which denied to a citizen of another 
State any privilege or immanity enjoyed by its own citi- 
zens, the Federal courts could declare it to be unconstitu- 
tional, but there was no protection or redress unless the 
State saw fit to give it. All such rights have been re- 
moved from the lower plane of State sovereignty to the 
higher plane of National sovereignty. 

It is said the Nation has no voters. This is a mistake. 
The Nation has adopted the voters of the States as its own 
by declaring in the Constitution that the persons having 
the qualifications for voters in the States for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature shall be the Nation’s 
voters for all the officers made elective by the people. 
Now, the power to adopt cannot be less than the power to 
create in the first instance, because it admits control over 
the subject of suftrage, aud therefore it is tantarnount to 
the right to confer suffrage. If the Nation had not found 
voters in the States made to hand, it could certainly have 
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made them. But it is not accurate to say that the Govern. 
ment, either State or National, crevtes the right to vote in 
our system. The right itself isinherent in the body of so- 
ciety existing before the adoption of the Constitutions of the 
States or of the United States, because a republican form 
of government presupposes the right of the people in some 
way to appoint and control those who administer the gov- 
ernment. And when the Nation undertook to gnarantee 
to the States a republican form of government, it under- 
took nothing else than to protect and guarantee suttrage to 
the people. The States have always regulated the exercise 
of the right of sutirage, and defined the qualitications of 
voters, which they may still do, but they have no more 
created the right of suffrage than they have the right of 
property, or the right to personal security and personal 
liberty. The Nation might have prohibited the States from 
the beginning to make any discrimination. of voters on 
account of age or sex, if it had seen fit, just as the fifteenth 
amendment prohibits any disqualification on account of 
race and color. Suffrage may not be a natural right, as 
sometimes urged, but it is a fundamental right under our 
republican system, which has never been surrendered by 
the citizen, and cannot be without destroying our political 
institutions. 

If the Nation can adopt the voters of the States and 
make them its own, it can also adopt the machinery of the 
States by which the votes are cast and counted, and it 
can rightfully go into the States with its own laws and 
officers to superintend elections when national officers are 
to be chosen. For the protection of its own voters it ean 
make any change of State laws necessary for this purpose, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators of the United 
States, 

The Nation has incorporated four millions of former 
slaves into the body politic, besides adopting the citizens 
and voters of the States, and has declared that their right 
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to vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of their 
color or former condition. If the Nation has not control 
over suttrage, what right had it to place this prohibition 
upon the States? There may be citizens withont being 
voters, but there can be no voters without being citizens of 
the United States. It follows legitimately as a corollary 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, that: all 
citizens of the States who are qualified voters under State 
laws, are voters of the Nation as well as of the States. 

This is not Empire. It is the perfect Republic. It is 
not centralization, but rather the healthy nationality that 
collects the life-blood from the whole body politic and 
sends it out again from the centre to invigorate the feeble 
parts. Ancient Greece was based on State sovereignty, 
the only example of a perfect State league in history, and 
she went to pieces because of the opposing interests and 
rivalries of its members) Rome is not an example of 
warning to us. It was not centralization that dismmem- 
bered her empire, but faction and corruption. Our fathers 
perfectly secured us against the dangers of the only cen- 
tralization inimical to liberty when they provided for the 
distribution of power into separate devartments—of Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial—never before known in the 
world. It is not the consolidaticn of the Union, but the 
consolidation of the powers of government that constitutes 
the danger. 


Tur GREAT MISTAKE OF THE Soutu. 


It was plainly the interest as well as the duty of the 
South to submit and acquiesce in these just results of the 
war,, 

If the South had been true to the logic of her own posi-. 
tion at the close of the war, she would have submitted. 
Her leaders had correctly educated the people to believe 
that the success of the Republican party under Lincoln 
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meant the abolition of slavery, negro equality before the 
law, and the annihilation of State Rights. They were the 
arguments used to drive the people into secession ; they 
were the rallying cries that filled up the ranks of the Con- 
federate armies. 

According to the Southern theory, by the acts of seces- 
sion the seceded States became as independent and foreign 
to the Union as Mexico or Peru. These States were, there- 
fore, conquered, and subject to all the laws of conquest. 

If the Southern people had acted upon their own theo- 
ries of the conflict, there would have been no difficulty in 
dealing with these questions. They were perfectly free to 
act, with no restraint but the terms of surrender made by 
the hero of Appomattox, “to go home and obey the laws.” 
They might themselves have erected a New South on the 
ruins of the old as much superior to it as the principles and 
institutions of freedom are superior to those of slavery. 
The world expected it. The South was something like a 
new country with improvements already made to hand, 
and would soon have been filled with new population and 
capital. 

They would have had the race qnestion to settle, but they 
would perhaps have had less difficulty with it than the 
North had. Race prejudice was never so strong in the 
South as in other sections, and something of the old pa- 
triarchal relation really did exist between the whites and 
blacks. 

In many of the social relations which the nature and 
necessities of society create there is a gulf separating the 
races which cannot be safely passed. But that negroes and 
white men may occupy the same civil and political plane 
in peace and harmony has been demonstrated. The 
distinction of color may as well exist in society as the 
distinction of age or sex. I may say as a white man the 
negro is not my equal, but as a Democrat I cannot 
consistently say that he shall not have a chance to 
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make himself my equal, or even’ my superior; much less’ 
can I say that it interferes with any civil or political right 
which I enjoy, because black men enjoy the same. No 
human society las ever been organized apon exactly the 
same material. There may be ditference without discord; 
gradation without collision; majority without tyranny. 
There may be equality before the law without equality of 
condition. There may be negro suffrage without negro 
supremacy. Equal opportunities for the black man and his 
children do not imply the denial of any opportunity to the 
white man and his children. There is nothing in the way 
but selfishness and prejudice. Absorption, not extermina- 
tion nor exclusion, is to be the fate of the black man in this 
country. Ido not mesn race mixture, or amalgamation,, 
but absorption into the political community to bear its bur- 
dens and share its benefits equally with the whites. 

- But, unfortunately for the South and the country, the 
policy of submission and co-operation was not adopted. 
The South preferred to act upon the bad advice ot the 
Democratic leaders of the North, and adopted the policy of 
reaction and of resistance. Under Andrew Johnson the 
South determined to renew the old alliance with the North- 
ern Democracy to obstruct and defeat the objects of the 
war. The South was turned into a saturnalia of crime and 
disorder; the freedmen were reduced to slavery except in 
name, and every evidence was given to the North that what 
the South had “lost by the ballet she intended to regain 
by the ballot.” The North took the alarm, and recon- 
struction and the constitutional amendments followed. 
They were not dictated by hate, nor by any desire to op- 
press the South, but to foil the reactionary parposes of 
Bourbonism. The difference between the parties was simply 
this: The Republicans wished to throw the weight of the 
Government in favor of progress and liberty; the Demo- 
crats sought to throw it in favor of reaction and the op-! 
pression of the Union elements. 
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Snffrage was given to the negro not as an instrument of 
attack, but as a shiehl of defense. If negroes ruled, it was 
because the whites refrained. If strangers walked into the 
places of power, it was becanse the natives abdicated. The 
intellect, learning, and wealth, influences that are always 
felt when they assert themselves in popular governments, 
took no part and left the places vacant. Of course they 
were often unworthily filled, and many abuses occurred. 
But I make the charge here to-night, which I believe his- 
tory will make when it comes to review this dark spot in- 
our career, that for every bad law that was passed, for every 
fraudulent bond that was issued, for every exorbitant tax 
that was levied, for every life sacrificed in race conflicts, 
for the general demoralization resulting from, the  inca- 
pacity and corruption of the so-called “ carpet-bag govern- 
ments,” and for every Federal soldier that went down there 
with a bayonet in his hands, the Democratic party is justly 
responsible, and the Northern wing of the party more re- 
sponsible than the Southern, because there was some ex- 
euse for the South, educated as it had been, and coming 
out of a bloody war with the chagrin of defeat. 

Looking back at this remote day from the scene of action, 
improvements might be suggested upon what was done ; 
but I venture to say that you will look in vain through 
history to tind an example of more moderation in the ex- 
ercise of the power of the conqueror over the conquered 
than was displayed by the North at the close of the war. 
According to the position of the Republican party, the 
action of the Southern people in 1861 was treason and re- 
bellion. They were in position to interpret and apply the 
law. But save a few political disabilities, and a few con- 
fiscations during the war, there was no attempt to enforce 
the penalties for these high crimes, and the mass of rebels 
went as free as the soldiers of the Union armies. There 
are but three ideas running through all the reconstruction 
measures and the constitutional amendments: the Na- 
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tional debt must not be repudiated ; the debts ereated in support 
of the rebellion must not be paid ; and the freedmen must not 
be oppressed. According to the position of the South it 
was a case of conquest. Congress could have held the con- 
quered States indefinitely as Territories; carved ont new 
States with new boundaries and new names, and readmitted 
them into the Union on its own terms. It could have lev- 
ied the war debt as indemnity upon the South. It could 
have prescribed suffrage, withholding it from all who had 
participated in the rebellion, and conferring it exclusively 
upon the Union men and negroes. It could have done 
many hard things strictly in accord with the usages and 
principles of international law. 

And yet we have heard the unfounded ery of the injus- 
“tice and oppression practiced upon the South. The four- 
teenth amendment contains the grandest ammesty act re- 
corded in history. Whatever any man has done in the 
past, he is now a citizen of the United States, standing 
upon a common footing of equality before the law, 

If the South is to become isolated and go into decay, it 
will be her voluntary choice. If she becomes a paralyzed 
member, whose fault will it be ? 

Tt has been six hundred years since Ireland was conquered 
by Henry IL. Less time has elapsed since the conquest of 
Seotland by Edward I. But look at the difference in sit- 
uation to-day. Scotland submitted. She had her cause, 
her Bruce and her Bannockburn, but centuries ago she 
twined her colors with those of her conqueror, and has 
marched side by side with England to a heritage of common 
power and glory. She gave to England a race of kings. 
Her statesmen, lawyers and divines, scholars, poets, and 
orators poured their riches into the common treasure of 
British learning and eloquence. Ler merchants and citi- 
zens went from Edinburg and Glasgow to mingle with the 
native Englishmen at London and Liverpool, and have be- 
come the merchant princes of the realm, 
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Treland had her articles of union and was invited to a com- 
mon participation in British power. But it was an accept- 
ancein form rather than of the heart. Her eolors were never 
twined with the cross, but the shamrock was folded away 
to fade and wither in inglorious isolation, Her men turn- 
ed their faces backward, and “her daughters hung their 
harps upon the willows and sat down by the waters of 
Babylon and wept.” She too had her statesmen, orators, 
and scholars and poets, a long array corruscating with a 
brilliance without parallel; but her statesmen confined 
their vision to the narrow horizon of the past. Her ora- 
tors in impassioned eloquence embalmed forever in the 
hearts of Irishmen the heroes of unsuccessful rebellion. 
Her poetry is a rich lament over the woes of the Emerald 
Isle. Ireland has had no peace, or prosperity. Rebellion has 
plowed her fair fields, while guant famine has stalked upon 
her highways. England has tried both coercion and econ- 
ciliation, But it has all proved unavailing. Why? Be- 
cause Irishmen, Irish women, and Irish children hate 
England and the English people, and have hated them 
for six hundred years. I do not defend the brutal con- 
duct of England toward Ireland. There is reason for the 
alienation between the two. There has always been a 
radical difference of race and religion, the two strongest 
points of divergence and dislike between the peoples of the 
earth. But if hate is to be cherished by the South, and she 
is to become an Ireland, the North can truthfully say she 
has never given occasion for it. 

We have the same ancestry, the same religion, the same 
laws and institutions, the same traditions and customs, ex- 
cept as modified by the system of slavery, which has now 
forever passed away. 


Wuy tue Democratic Party cAN NEVER BE ReEsTORED 
to Power. 
In the ordinary struggles of political parties, the defeated 
y 83S I I 
party rallies again and keeps the field. But where the 
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eontest has been vital and revolutionary, as in this conflict 
between the sections, and where greit and fundamental 
changes are made in the social and political system, the 
defeated party always disappears, ‘The reason is plain: the 
defeated party becomes identified with the obnoxious sys- 
tem or principles that are discarded by the people, and it 
must perish with them. I know of but two exceptions in 
all history: the case of the deluded Princes of Orleans that 
hang upon the borders of France watching and waiting to 
be called to the throne that was forever buried in the ruins, 
of the French Revolution; and that of our Bourbon Dem- 
ocracy, that has hung since the war upon the rear of prog- 
ress, repeating year after year the vain effort to regain 
power. 

After the Revolution of 1688 in England, the old Tory 
party, which was identified with the pretensions and abuses 
of the Crown, had to retire. If it did not dissolve it changed 
its name, sought new issues, and passed into the hands of 
new leaders. The Whig party, which represented the ad- 
vanced ideas and liberal sentiments of the English people 
at the time, was called to the front, and its men and 
measures have mostly governed England ever since. In 
the great change in this country which took place in 1800, 
which has been called our great civil revolution, when the 
Democratic party in its purer days under Thomas Jefferson 
combatted and overthrew the Federalists, this latter party 
had to dissolve and disappear because of the popular odium 
whichit had incurred by its support of certain unpopular 
measures. Its principles and measures attached to it the 
suspicion of aristocracy and monarchy, and it had to retire. 
Then came its successor and lineal descendant, the Whig 
party, (a misnomer from the old country,) which capered 
upon the political stage a few years with various fortune, 
and died of inanition, principally from the weakness 

inherited from the ancestor. The time long since came for 
the old Democratic party to repeat the example. 
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Following the course of the old parties whose principles 
and leaders have been condemned by the peopie, the Dem- 
ocratic party must pass away. To say that the party can 
never again come into power, is not a random guess, nor 
a sensational prediction, but a conclusion of the mind as 
certain as any which it is capable of reaching by the pro- 
cess of reasoning upon well-known facts. It is to-day the 
same party it was before the war, during the war, and at all 
times since the war, with its fatal record staring the coun- 
try in the face. . It has the same location, the same constit- 
uent parts, the same leadership it has always had. It is 
inspired by the same hopes and purposes. The Democratic 
party was the pro-slavery party of the country, It was the 
secession party at the South certainly, while at the North 
most Democrats held to that theory of the Constitution 
whose logical result was to admit the right of secession, or 
at least to deny the power of coercion. Having been iden- 
titied with the losing side of the questions put in issue by 
the war, and the great mass of the people of the country 
approvirg and sustaining the results of the war as pro- 
claimed through the constitutional amendments, and desir- 
ing to maintain them as a finality, they will naturally and 
correctly suspect that party of reactionary purposes, and 
will refuse to trust it. Let me illustrate. Suppose, instead 
of secession.in 1861, the two great parties headed by Lin- 
coln and Breckinridge, who were the only candidates that 
represented the issues that divided the country, had gone 
to war in all the States, like the war of the Roses in Eng- 
land, and the Democratic party had been defeated, would 
any Democratic leader have been stupid enough after the 
struggle to advise a continuance of the organization on 
the old line? I venture to say no; yet what was done at 
the close of the late war was scarcely less stupid. 

The position which the party occupied is a great central 
fact in our history which will remain indelibly fixed in the 
minds of the American people, both white and black. It is 
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certainly not difficult to fix the status of the party so far as 
the South was concerned. What was its position at the 
North? It was not with the South in arms, but neither 
was its soul on the Union side. It was neither a faithful 
ally to the slave power, nor was its conduct such as to 
escape the suspicion and charge of treasonable sympathy. 
Why should the heart of the Northern Democracy have 
been with the Union or national side? For the past half 
century the sole issue was: sectional domination, and the 
Northern Democracy went with the South. The war was 
waged against a traditional ally of long standing. They 
had no sympathy with the anti-slavery cause. It denied 
the constitutional right to coerce a State. If the Northern 
Democracy were really for the war in 1861, as they now 
pretend, and sympathized with its objects, it will have a 
fearful responsibility before the tribanal of history. It 
should have merged its organization with that of its oppo- 
nents and made the North a unit, as the South was. If 
the Northern leaders of the party had occupied a less 
dubious position, perhaps secession would not have been 
attempted, or if resorted to, the struggle would have much 
sooner ended. It is no answer to say that there were as 
many Democrats as Republicans in the Union armies, with- 
out whose aid the war never would have succeeded. The 
part they took was as citizens—not as a party. And there 
_is quite a ditference. The Catholic Church is opposed on 
principle to secular education; but as many, if not more, 
children of Catholic parents attend the public sciiools as 
remain away. If te caiata of all Catholic parents at- 
tended them it would change the well-known position of 
the Catholic Church oh this subject. The advantage the 
Republican party has is that it was for the war as a party, 
while the Democrats as a party were opposed to it. The 
Republican party held the National government and all the 
State governments of the North during the war. When- 
ever the Democratic party, as such, said or did anything, 
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it was to oppose, to obstruct and hinder, and to show that 
the animus of the party was opposition to the war and to its 
legitimate results. For less crimes against the country the 
Tories of the Revolution were shot down like dogs. For 
less opposition to secession at the South, the Unionists were 
hunted down like wild beasts. 

It is idle to deny or disguise the history of the past. Its 
great facts and lessons are quietly distilled from the inex- 
pungable record, and from the press, the forum, the pulpit, 
and from the common school-book upon the minds and 
hearts of the youth of the country, which will grow with 
their growth, and make it as impossible for them to be- 
come Democrats as to turn away from the currents of civ- 
ilization which they imbibe from the same sources. 


Tur IMPORTANCE TO THE SOUTH OF REPUBLICAN ASCENDENCY. 


The real question at the bottom of the contest between 
the two great political parties being a radical difference of 
system, as I have endeavored to show, true statesmanship 
for the South will be to bring her people into accord and 
co-operation with that party which represents the conquer- 
ing civilization. The South being in a transition state 
from one system to another as a result of the war, that 
party is her true friend which will aid in the work of trans- 
formation, and that party which hinders and delays the 
work is her worstenemy. Ordinarily, of course, the tenets 
of political parties have nothing to do with social and 
moral questions; but when, as new, the two parties are 
practically the representatives of the opposing systems, and 
are as clearly marked in this regard as upon any question 
of public policy, it is not to be disputed that they have 
everything to lo with them. 

At the North it makes but little practical difference 


- which party comes into power, because both parties are 


borne upon the currents of the same dominating civiliza- 
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tion. There will be freedom of opinion, good feeling be- 
tween the voters, progress and prosperity, whichever party 
may succeed. Not so inthe South. There Democratic vic- 
tories mean intolerance, violence, stagnation, and the cold 
embrace of Bourbon reaction. The Administration is the 
Government, and must be a reflex of the party that makes 
it. A Democrat at the North is full of the same life and 
energy, the same aspirations, as his Republican adversary, 
because they are parts of a homogeneous whole. But let 
a Northern Democrat come to take a seat in Congress, 
mostly made up from the South, and he feels that he is in 
different atmosphere; he becomes paralyzed by the virus 
from the diseased and decaying body of the old slavery 
system. His party may be lifted up at the North, but it is 
always dragged down at the National Capital. 

The truth is, the old Democratic party could not govern 
the country if the people were willing to trust it. It is an 
anachronism. It has been knocked out of joint with the 
times. You might as well expect to see the Prince of 
Orleans, De Chambord, with the ideas and traditions of the 
House of Bourbon, step into the place of Gambetta and 
successfully govern France of the present day, as to see our 
American Bourbons, with their unforgotten traditions and 
exploded ideas, govern our new Nation, born of the war 
and full of life and progress. 

The South wants peace. She wants confidence. She 
wants immigrants from the North and from Europe to oc- 
eupy and till her vacant fields, from whom she can take 
examples and learn lessons of thrift and enterprise. She 
wants capital, railroads, and improvements. She wants the 
school-house and the factory to stand side by side, asin the 
prosperous North. She wants banks, National banks, and 
National bonds to draw her people closer to the National 
Government. I do not say that one party rather than the 
other can bring all these things to the South at once, but I 
do say that they will never come until there is a permanent 
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settlement of all the questions growing out of the war— 
until the chaotic elements are crystallized into the new or- 
der of things, and that this settlement can never come from 
the old Democratic party, because it is opposed to it. Talk 
about reconciliation! Reconciled to whom? ‘To the 
Northern Democracy ? There never was any quarrel be- 
tween them. It is no such question. It is simply a ques- 
tion of submission to the accomplished results of the great 
revolution which has occurred in our social and political 
system. It is a question of assimilation to the new order 
of things. Nothing can be settled by “shaking hands 
across the bloody chasm ;” that chasm must be filled up by 
throwing into. it the raced body of the old Democratic 
party, with its effete doctrines and blirid leaders of the past. 

Talk about pacification! The country needs it. But it 
can never come by Northern submission to Southern ideas, 
nor by yielding and pandering to the sentiment of Southern 
nationality. What hasthe Northern Democracy ever done 
for the South that she should cling to that forlorn hope ? 
Worse than nothing! It deceived and misled her in peace 
and abandoned her in war. The justice and magnanimity 
of her conquerors would be a better dependence than the 
Punic faith of her Northern allies. It is not enough that 
she surrendered her armies at Appomattox; the South must 
yield to the conquering ideas of the North. It was no dis- 
grace to surrender to the great General of her armies, and 
it will be no humiliation to strike hands in good-fellowship 
with the party that represents the opinions and interests of 
the dominant section. 

It is fitting that the Old Dominion—the mother of States 
and of statesmen, the founder of the school of Jefferson,’ 
and the expounder of its faith—should take the lead in 
this new departure in Southern politics, It is fitting that 
the defeated system founded at Jamestown should expire 
in the very cradle of its origin. “Civilization moves 
through time as the Gods of Homer moved through space ; 
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it takes a step, and ages have rolled away.” Virginia has 
spoken— 
oe Far along from peak to peak, 

The rattling crags among, leaps the live thunder; 

Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura from her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, that call to her aloud !”’ 

The light of the new era has broken in full splendor upon 
the rich valleys of the old State. Its dispelling rays will 
soon penetrate the clouds and thick darkness that has so 
long hung heavily upon the horizon of the New South. 
The land of the orange and the magnolia will salute it; the 
savannas and everglades will bask in its beams. 

In the day of rejoicing the brave and noble little band 
of Southern Republicans, native and Northern born, who 
have stood in the van of progress holding up the standards 
of the advancing civilization, and bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, must not be forgotten. They have suf- 
fered the hardships and endured the privations of pioneers 
in the cause; but the realization of their hopes is near at 
hand. They have been abused, neglected, and betrayed, 
but justice will finally be done them. Time will bring 
their vindication, and history will consecrate their sacri- 
tices. And when the day of deliverance comes, as it surely 
will, they can proudly stand up before their deluded coun- 
trymen of the South, who have condemned and ostracised 
them, and exclaim in the noble language of the great 
Burke, “We conformed to the instructions of truth and 


nature, and maintained your interests against your opin- 
! ” 
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